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CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE. 

Tuts Bun-House, whose fame has extended 
throughout the land, was first established 
about the beginning of the last century ; for, 
as early as 1712, it is thus mentioned by the 
celebrated Dean Swift :—“ Pray are not the 
fine buns sold here in our town, as the rare 
Chelsea buns? I bought one to-day in my 
walk,” &c. 

The building consists of one story, fifty 
feet long, and fourteen feet wide. It pro- 
jects into the high-way in an unsightly man- 
ner, in form of a colonade, affording avery 
agreeable shelter to the passenger in un- 
favourable weather. 

The whole premises are condemned to be 
pulled down immediately, to make way for 
the proposed improvements of Chelsea and 
its neighbourhood, the bill for which is in 
committee of the House of Commons, under 
the superintendance of that most active 
member, Sir Matthew Wood. 

It was the fashion formerly for the royal 
family, and the nobility and gentry, to visit 
Chelsea Bun-House in the morning. His 
Majesty King George the Second, Queen 
Caroline, and the Princesses, frequently ho- 
noured the elder Mrs. Hand with their 
company. 

Their late Majesties King George III. 
and Queen Charlotte, were also much in the 
habit of frequenting the Bua-House when 
their children were young, and used to 
alight and sit to look around and admire the 
place and passing scene. The Queen pre- 
sented Mrs. Hand with a silver hall-gallon 
mug, richly enchaced, with five guineas in 
it, as a mark of her approbation for the 
attentions bestowed upon her during these 
visits: this testimonial was kept a long time 
in the family. 

On the morning of Good Friday, the Bun- 
house used to present ascene of great bustle ; 
it was opened as early as four o’clock ; and 
the concourse of people was so great, that 
it was diflicult to approach the house ; it has 
been estimated that more than fifty thousand 
persons have assembled in the neighbouthood 
before eight in the morning; at length it 
was found necessary to shut it up partially, 
in order to prevent the disturbances and 
excesses of the immense unruly and riotous 
London mob which congregated on those 
occasions. Hand-hills were printed, and 
constables stationed to prevent a recurrence 
of these scenes. 

Whilst Ranelagh was in fashion, the Bun- 
House was much frequented by the visitors 
of that celebrated temple of pleasure ; but 
after the failure of Ranelagh, the business 
fell off in a great degree, and dwindled into 
insignificance. 

INTERIOR OF CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE. 

The interior was formerly fitted up ina 
very singulay and grotesque style, being fur- 


nished with fore'gn clocks, and many ua- 
tural and artificial curiosities from abroad ; 
but most of these articles have disappeared 
since the decease of Mrs. Hand. 

At the upper end of the shop is placed, in 
a large glass-case, a model of Radcliffe 
Church, at Bristol, cut out very curiously 
and elaborately in paste-board; but the 
upper towers, pinnacles, &c. resemble more an 
eastern mosque than a Christian church. 

Over the parlour door is placed an eques- 
trian coloured statue, in lead, of William, the 
great Duke of Cumberland, in the military 
costame of the year 1745, taken just after the 
celebrated batile of Culloden: it is eighteen 
inches in height. 

On each side stand two grenadier yuards, 
presenting arms, and in the military dress 
of the above period, with their high sugar- 
loaf caps, long-flap coats, and broud gerilles, 
and old-fashioned muskets, presenting a 
grotesque uppearance, when compared with 
the neat short-cut military trim of the present 
day. These figures are also cast in lead, 
and coloured; are near four feet high, and 
weigh each about two hundred weight. 

Underneath, on the wall, is suspended 
a whole-length portrait, much admired by 
connoisseurs, of Aurengzebe, Emperor of 
Persia, This is probably the wask of an 
Italian artist, but his name is unknown. 

Alter the death of Mrs. Hand, the business 
was carried on by her son, who was an 
eccentric character, and used to dress ina 
very peculiar manner, ; he dealt largely in 
butter which he carried about the streets in 
a basket on his head; hot or cold, wet or 
dry, throughout the year, the punctual but- 
terman made his appearance at the door, and 
guined the esteem of every one by his cheer- 
ful aspect and entertaining conversation ; for 
he was rich in village anecdote, and could 
relate all the vicissitudes of the neighbour- 
hood for more than half a century. 

After his decease, his elder brother came 
into the possession of the business; he had 
been bred a soldier, and was at that time 
one of the poor knights of Windsor, and was 
remarkable for his eccentric manners and 
costume. He left no family, nor relations, in 
consequence of which his property reverted 
to the crown. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF BUNS. 

Hutchinson, in his History of Northum- 
berland, following Mr. Bryaut’s Analysis, 
derives the Good Friday Bun from the sacred 
cakes which were offered at the Arkite Tem- 
ples, styled Bown, and presented every 
‘seventh day. “The offerings,” says Mr. 
Bryant, “ which people in ancient times used 
to present to the Gods, were generally pur- 
chased at the entrance of the Temple; espe- 
cially every species of consecrated bread, 
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which was denominated accordingly. One 
species of sacred bread which used to be 
offered to the Gods was of gieat antiquity, 
and called Boun. Hesychius speaks of the 
Boun, and describes it a kind of cake, with 
a representation of two horns, Julius Pol- 
lux mentions it after the same manner, a 
sort of cakes with horns. Diogenes Laeitius, 
speaking of the same offering being made by 
Empedocles, describes the chief ingredients 
of which it was composed. “ He offered one 
of the sacred Liba, cailed a Bouse, which 
was made of tine flour and honey.” It-is 
said of Cecrops, (1556 years before Christ,) 
that He first vifered up this sort of sweet bread. 

Hence we may judge of the antiquity of 
the custom, from the times to which Ceerops 
is referred. The prophet Jeremiah takes 
notice of this kind of offering, when he is 
speaking of the Jewish women at Pathros, 
in Ezypt, and of their base idolatry ; in all 
which theie husbands had encouraged them. 
The women, in their expostulation upon his 
rebuke, tell him: “ Did we make her cakes to 
worship her?” Jerem. xliv 18, 19; vii. 18. 
* Small loaves of bread,” Mr. Hutchinson ob- 
serves, “ peculiar in their form, being long 
and sharp at both ends, are called Buns.” 
These he derives as above, and concludes : 
“We only retain the name and form of the 
Boun, the sacred uses are no more.”* 

A writer in the Geatleman’s Magazine, 
vol. unit. for July 1783, p. 578, speaking of 
Cross Buns,t in Passion week, observes, that 
“these being, formerly at least, unleavened, 
may have a retrospect to the unleavened bread 
of the Jews, in the same manner as Lumb at 
faster to the Pascal Lamb. ” 


SHE’S LAID IN THE EARTH! 


Sur's laid in the earth ! but her bright spirit soars 
‘To the regions of bliss, from these sorrowful shores ; 
She moved, in her beauty, an ange) while here, 

Aud I saw she was form'd for a happier sphere. 

Oh, sad are the sighs for her absence I heave, 

Aud sad are my tears—though ‘tis fruitless to grieve ; 
Yet oft, through the dark mists of sorrow, 1 see 

In fancy, my Mary still smiling on me! 

Wherever I go, there's no object I trace 

Can tear from my mind her loved form or her face ; 
Nor time can my soul in forgetfuluess steep ; 

Her dream-wafted image still smiles on my sleep. 

In nights calm and clear, "mid the bright orbs I try 
To trace her blest home in the beautiful sky ; 

And | gaze ou some star, till in fancy IT see 

Her far-shining spirit still smilig on me! 


® Brand’s Popular Antiquities, vol. 1, pp. 132-3. 
4to. 1813 

+ These are constantly marked with the form of 
across Indeed the country people in many parts 
ot England make, with a knife, many litle cioss 
marks on their cakes, before they put them into the 
oven. I have no doubt but that this too, trifling as 
the remark may appear, is a remain of Popery. ‘Thus, 
also, persons who canuot write, ipstead of siguing 
their names, are directed to make their marks, which 
is generally doue in the form of across. From the 
form of a cross at the beginning of a horn-book, the 
alphabet is called the Christ-Cross Row.—Brand, 


CURIOSITY. 
Who hath not felt 

Its spirit, and before its altar knelt ? 
In tie pleased infant, see its power expand, 
When first the coral fills its httle hand ; 
Throved in its mother’s lap, it dries each tear, 
As her sweet legeud falls upou his ear ; 
* ° * PY e 


Nor yet alone to toys and tales confined, 

It sits dark brooding o’er his embryo mind : 

Take him between your knees, peruse his face, 

While all you know, or think you kuow, you trace; 

Tell him who spoke creation into birth, 

Arched the broad heavens, and spread the rolling 
earth ; 

Who formed a pathway for the obedient sun, 

And bade the seasons in their circle run; 

Who filled the air, the forest, and the flood ; 

Aud gave man all, for comfort, or for food. 

Spraaue. 





THE MOATED HOUSE. 
(For the Mirrer.) 

“ The rudest remnant of a feudal tower,—even the 
obscure and almost undistinguishable vestige of an 
almost unknown edifice ; has power to awaken tiaius 
of fancy. We have a fellow interest with the ‘son 
of the winged days,’ over whose fallen habitation we 
tread.” —Sir Valier Scott. 

« The massy stones, though hewn most roughly, show 

The hand of man had once at least been there.” 

Wordsworth. 
“ Anw here,’’ said Mr. ——, “ was the Moat, 
extending round these green hillocks; they 
plainly here divide where a gateway has 
been.” A few twisted willows, which for 
many generations have braved the changing 
seasons, there drop their branches over what 
has now dwindled to a rivulet, not seen, but 
heard to murmur, underneath the long grass, 
now and then glittering in the sunbeam, and 
even in winter scarcely visible, is all that 
now remains of the “ Moat.’’? Some three 
or four hundred years ago, it was deep and 
dangerous, fenced by precipitous banks, and 
only passable by a draw-bridge, which was 
solemnly lowered by the watder to give ac- 
cess to the knight or baron bold, who sought 
audience of the then lord of the domain. Of 
their deeds tradition is silent, their very 
names are forgotten,—rumour only tells, that 
here a Moated House has been. No mo- 
nument in the village church exists to point 
out their final resting-place, except it be one 
in an obscure corner, which tells in almost 
illegible characters, that about “Ye year 
1600, Peter and Eleanor Baldwin departed 
this life.” These Baldwins were, in ages 
past, the hereditary possessors of the Moated 
House, so “ grey tradition” tells, “ and 
doubtless were renowned in their dey,’ 
whispered Fancy, showing the tip of her 
magic wand, which, as 1 pursued my way 
to the dry Moat, and the green hillocks 
which it surrounded, was fast changing them 
into a peopled domain of other times and 
manners, and giving to dim phantasies a 
“local habitation and a name.” Musing on 
what might have been the state of things in 
this place, some three or four centuries baek, 

» 
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one dreamy day, in the “leafy month of 
June,” when the mounds were clothed with 
a carpet of daisies, and the long grass at the 
Moat’s edge waved to the gentle air,—when 
sights and sounds combined—the faint sing- 
ing of birds, the whispering willows, and 
the murmuring brook, to induce that state of 
mind which shuts out present things, and 
sends the “lonely wandering thoughts” to 
speculate on the deeds of other days, even 
then, as by the touch of an enchanter’s wand, 
did my waking dream transform the grassy 
hollow before me into a veritable Moat, 
broad and dark, with a heavy gateway on 
one side, which was flanked by two small 
towers, with portcullis and draw-bridge. In- 
stead of the meadow, a huge gothic mansion 
filled up the space which it enclosed. It was 
a building partly of grey stone, and part of 
brick—at one corner were the decayed re- 
mains of a tower of still more remote origin. 
There was a battlemented roof—the windows 
were high and narrow, and in many of them 
the red rose of the house of Lancaster was 
emblazoned with the arms of the family of 
Baldwin,—an eagle shielding a dove, in a 
field azure. There were emblems of the 
same regal flower combined with the crest 
carved on many of the thick window-frarhes, 
from which an inference might be drawn, 
that a Baldwin had, during the wars of the 
Rival Roses, been zealous for proud Boling- 
broke, or for brave Harry of Agincourt. 
The principal entrance was a broad stone 
porch, with carved oaken benches; ivy and 
woodbine, mingled with wall-flower, spread 
over the pointed archway. The heavy door 
stood open, and gave to view beyond, a hall 
paved with black and white marble ; the light 
fell dimly upon this pavement, through narrow 
Gothic windows in deep recesses. There were 
the oaken stairs, shining brightly, with broad 
banisters ; dark figures of by-gone members 
of the house of Baldwin adorned the walls; 
The grim features of Sir Hugh, attired as a 
judge; next to him hung a print of the Bat- 
tle of Bosworth Field; in it were depicted a 
troop of soldiers bearing off the dead body 
of the royal homicide; still further in, an 
open door gave a dim view of a low-browed 
apartment, in which, from a window shaded 
by tall trees, the light fell on a picture of 
Mary Queen of Scots, at the side of which 
hung a green curtain for the purpose of 
concealment. 

By one of those sudden changes which 
characterize the world of dreams, I found 
myself standing before the porch or en- 
trance. A porter’s lodge was on the right, 
and, on astone seat at the door, reclined this 
functionary, in earnest whispered colloquy 
with a serving-man, attired in the stiff doublet 
and hose of Elizabeth’s reign. A large mas- 
tiff and two other dogs lay basking in the 
sun at their feet. ‘ It cannot be Ralph !— 
it cannot be,” quoth the porter, with a look 


of horror, “ that her highness, our sovereign 
Lady Elizabeth, should give her consent to 
so cruel a deed. I tell you, Ralph, we live 
too far out of the world to know what is 
doing there. The deeds now acting at 
Fotheringay are not likely to be known to 
such as we are. For my own part, I make 
it a rule to abstain from prying too narrowly 
into the secrets of my betters; still, I did 
remark, that my master, Sir Peter Baldwin, 
(heaven prosper him!) added to the prayers 
last night, that her majesty might be kept 
from further shedding of blood.’”-—“ Amen! 
say I to that,” responded Ralph, “ there 
hath been too much already ; there was, first, 
that sweet innocent, Lady Jane Grey, and 
her youthful husband ; there was Essex, the 
noblest and the bravest gentleman that ever 
fell beneath the murderous axe ; and, now, 
this fearful trial at Fotheringay.—I fear it will 
go hard with the poor captive there. My lady 
and Mrs. Beatrice are sorely distressed ; for, 
you know,” said Ralph, lowering to a 
whisper, ‘ my lady is of the Popish persua- 
sion, and came to England with the poor 
queen as one of her attendants.’’ The con- 
versation here suddenly ceased; the speakers 
rose, and doff’d their caps with much reve- 
rence ; for, issuing from the bag appeared 
two ladies, one young, the other elderly, with 
an expression of intense anxiety on her still 
fine features: she had a cross and rosary 
suspended from her girdle, and partially con- 
cealed by her dress. They passed with hur- 
ried steps out of the porch, and along a 
terrace which led to the moat. They looked 
anxiously in the direction of a road which 
wound away amongst woods and wild moors 
until it was lost in the distance. They gazed 
until the curfew bell sounded its melan- 
choly chimes from the church tower hard 
by. Suddenly two horsemen came in view ; 
the draw-bridge was lowered ; the elder lady 
hastened to meet them. ‘“ What news ?— 
What news? delay not to tell me, I conjure 
you, Sir Peter !”-- “ So perish all the enemies 
of Queen Elizabeth, and of our holy and 
reformed faith!” said the knight, solemnly. 
“What mean you?” said the lady, with 
clasped hands and pale lips. ‘1 mean, 
Eleunor,’”? said her husband, “ that though 
all manly and feeling hearts do grieve that 
royalty and beauty should have so dire a 
departure, still every loyal subject, and every 
friend to true religion, must rejoice that the 
fisting heads, who would have filled the 
and with anarchy and blood, are laid low. 
For Scotland’s ill-starred queen my heart 
cannot but bleed. She died, Eleanor, with 
regal dignity; and, oh! more than that, with 
Christian resignation; and may heaven re- 
ceive her soul!’’ The grief of his auditress 
here became so puinful to witness, that I 
felt a sympathetic rising of emotion in my 
own breast, but in the effort to address the 
stately lady the spell was broken. The 
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breeze was still waving the long grass, and 
sighing amongst the willows ; but where, in the 
world of phantasy, the old mansion stood, a 


‘milkmaid was pursuing her task and singing 


a plaintive ballad, all unconscious of the 
loves and hatreds, the joys and sorrows, felt 
here in long-gone years by those who have 
gr from the scene, and, like the “ base- 
ess fabric of my dream, left not a wreck 
behind!”’ (To be continued.) 

Kirton, Lindsey. Anne R—. 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND PRO- 

CEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Mr. A. H. Davis, writing from Adelaide, 
South Australia, mentions his seeing there 
an extraordinary procession of caterpillars. 
They somewhat resembled in form the cater- 
pillars of the great tigermoth, (Arctia Caja,) 
had a profusion of white hairs, and the body 
about 24 inches in length, of a dark brown 
colour, with paler lines. These caterpillars 
were seen on the third of last May, crossing 
a road in single file, each so close to its pre- 
decessor as to convey the idea that they were 
united together, moving like a living cord in 
a continuous undulating line. At about fifty 
from the end of the line, Mr. Davis having 
ejected one from its station, the caterpillar 
immediately before it suddenly stvod still, 
then the next, and then the next, and so on 
to the leader; the sume result took place to 
the other extremity. After a pause of a few 
moments, the first after the break in the line 
attempted to recover the communication ; 
this was a work of time and difficulty, but the 
moment it was accomplished by its touching 
the one before it, this one communicated the 
fact to the next in advance, and so on till the 
information reached the leader, when the 
whole line was again put in motion. On 
counting the number of caterpillars, he found 
it to be 154, and the length of the line twenty- 
seven feet. He next took the one which he had 
abstracted from the line, and which remained 
coiled up, across the line ; it immediately un- 
rolled itself, and made every attempt to get 
into the procession; after many endeavours 
it succeeded, and crawled in, the one below 
falling into the rear of the interloper. He 
subsequently tovk out two caterpillars, about 
the fiftieth from the head of the procession ; 
by his watch he found the intelligence was 
conveyed to the leader in thirty seconds, each 
caterpillar stopping at the signal of the one 
in its rear: the same effect was observable 
behind the break, each stopping at a signal 
from the one in advance; the leader of the 
second division then attempted to recover the 
lost connection. That they are unprovided 
with the senses of sight and smell appeared 
evident, since the leader tured right and 
left, and often in a wrong direction when 
within half an inch of the one immediately 
before it: when it at last touched the object 


of its search, the fact was communicated 
again by signal, and in thirty seconds the 
whole line was in quick march, leaving the 
two unfortunates behind, who remained per- 
fectly quiet, without making any attempt to 
unroll themselves. Mr. Davis was informed 
that these caterpillars feed on the Encalyptus, 
and that when they have completely stripped a 
treeof its leaves, they congregate on the trunk, 
and proceed, in procession, to another tree. 

At the Asiatic Society’s meeting’ on the 
2nd of March, Dr. Royle and Mr. E. Solly 
teud two distinct papers on the Vegetable 
Tallow Tree (Valeria Indica) of the Malabar 
and Canary coasts. This tree, which has 
been figured and described by Rheede, is 
found in the Wynaad and Bednore districts, 
growing abundantly both in the interior and 
along the coasts, where it is called the Piney, 
or Dammar-tree. It grows toa great size, 
and supplies excellent wood. It also supplies 
a varnish which is used on the coast in a liquid 
state; but, when dry, is commercially termed 
copal and animé. By boiling the seeds a 
fatty matter is obtained, which floats on the 
surface, becomes solid, and somewhat resem- 
bles tallow, being in its most important cha- 
racters intermediate between wax and tallow, 
and well adapted in its properties, as a sub- 
stitute for common tallow, both in the manu- 
facture of candles, and likewise for many 
other purposes to which the latter substance 
is now exclusively applied. This vegetal 
tallow emits no disagreeable smell at any 
time, and, therefore, when candles are made 
of it, they have not that offensive smell 
which attends common tallow candles. Dr. 
Babington placed a portion of this vegetal 
tallow in the hands of a candle manufacturer, 
who praised it very highly, he having suc: 
ceeded in making good candles of it, which 
came freely from the mould. In 1825 it 
sold at Mangalore, at twopence-halfpenny 
per pound. Some brought from India, in 
January 1838, sold for £2 4s. 6d. per hun- 
dred weight—nearly the price given for good 
Russian tallow. Mr. Solly thought: that if 
it could be obtained at such a price as to 
admit of its being imported as a substitute 
for common tallow, its valuable and superior 
properties would soon obtain it a market. 
Mr. S. Dyer, of the Madras Medical Service, 
who had long resided at Tellicherry, states, 
that the tree will grow readily, even when 
the branches are put into the ground; and 
many of the trees were planted on the road- 
sides in Malabar, about twenty years since, 
a greater period than is necessary to bring 
them to perfection. 

At the sume meeting, Mr. F. C. Brown 
stated that he had seen the tea-plant flou- 
rishing in the district of Wynaad, on the 
western ghauts of the peninsular of India. 
In February, 1834, the late Colonel Crewe 
gave two Chinese tea-plants to Captain F. 
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Minchin, at Manantoddy, the chief place in 
the Wynaad district. Here, the two plants, 
though small and unhealthy, began, in a 
week or two, to improve; and during the 
rains between June and September, they 
produced fresh shoots, and became most 
healthy plants. On the following year they 
were fine and bushy, and were in full Lloom 
when the rains set in, in June. Cuptain 
Evans found that a cutting from the tea- 
plant threve equally well at Manantoddy ; 
and he therefore infers that the soil and 
climate of the Wynaad district are adapted 
to its cultivation, as well as a yreat portion 
of the tract of land in south-western India, 
ceded by Tippoo Sultan, having as fertile a 
soil, of about the same elevation, with a 
similar climate and temperature. 

Botany.—At the meeting of the Botanical 
Society, on the 15th of March, a paper was 
read ‘* On the species of Tilia, natives of 
Eyland.” The author, Mr. E. Leas, con- 
siders the lime-tree is indigenous to Worces- 
tershire, the borders of Herefordshire, Glou- 
cestershire, Monmouthshire, and South 
Wales. At Hamford, near Worcester, on 
the banks of the Severn, about the western 
base of the Barrow Hill, near Martley, on 
Akenside Hill, near Knightsford Bridge, on 
the Tene, as well as among the rocky glens 
about Pont Nedd Vechun, Glamorganshire, 
and in various other localities, many very re- 
miarkable old lime trees occur, in wild un- 
cultivated spots. 

Meteorology —At the meeting of the 
Royal Society, on the 21st of March, a letter 
was read from Sir John Herschell, giving 
an account of the fail of a meteoric stone, 
on the I3th of last October. Some time 
previous to its falling the air was hot and 
sultry ; a noise like the firing of artillery was 
heard, and which was followed by the 
descent of the stone, which, when it fell, was 
so soft that it could be cut with a knife. 
Another account of a similar stone, in a 
letter from Professor Faraday to Sir John 
Herschell, was likewise read. We may add, 
that Mr. George Thompson, of Cape Town, 
has given an account of the same shower of 
meteoric stones as that during which the 
specimen referred to by Sir John Herschell 
fell. 





NEW DISCOVERY. 

We learn from the French journals that 4. 
Colas, the inventor of meda‘lion-imitative- 
engraving, has recently brought to perfection 
a means pwely mechanical, by which a 
statue may be copied in any given material, 
(and of any dimensions, from the original 
size down to six lines,) with the most ex- 
quisite truth and nicety. It is peeuharly 
fitted for producing fac-similes of ancient and 
complicated basso-relievos, deviation in any 
respect from the original being impossible. 


PHetv Books. 


Births, Deaths, and Marricges.—By Thee- 
dore Hook. Bentiey. 

[Mr. Hook has not the reputation of writing 
with any deep moral purpose ; but he is a 
shrewd observer, sees the springs by which the 
mass of mankind are moved in their inter- 
course with one another,—and, not disdaining 
a dash of the caricaturist,—knows how to bring 
before his readers characters sufficiently true 
to general nature to invest them with an in- 
terest ; and by the aid of no ordinary dra- 
matic tact, and a light easy style, he rarely 
fails to construct a piquant and amusing nar- 
rative. In the novel before us the characters 
of two brothers, the one aiming at success in 
life through manceuvring and conformity to 
the ‘world ; the other a rich, selfish, cy- 
nical old fellow, professing and feeling a tho- 
rough contempt for anything but himself, are 
brought into strong relief, and the peculiari- 
ties of each exhibited in the author’s happiest 
manner. We shall attempt no sketch of the 
story, the extract we shall give will show 
something of its materie/.] 

The different courses which the brothers 
had pursued, had naturally produced a wide 
and striking difference in their habits and 
manners, their modes of thinking and acting. 
Jacob, who had stuck to the shop till it 
grew into a warehouse—and he himselt was 
transformed from a trader into a merchant, 
was one of those men who are coiled, as it 
were, within themselves, and like that dittle 
animal which is classically known, and de- 
licately called the oniseus armadillo, roll 
themselves up out of harm’s way, the mo- 
ment anything like trouble or danger ap- 
proaches, 

John, on the contrary, was polished, po- 
lite, and plausible; he could promise with 
fluency, and refuse with grace.and elegance. 
He had flirted, and loved, and married a 
beauty, who had left him a widower with 
one daughter. All he had to live upon was 
the well-merited pension which his services 
[in a government office] had secured him ; 
nor had he in more profitable times done 
anything in the way of what Jacob called 
“ Jaying by something for a rainy day ;’’ so 
that his beautiful and accomplished child, 
besides her face, figure, and accomplish- 
ments, had nothing in the way of fortune ex- 
cept that which her uncle Jacob at his death 
might bequeath her. 

Hence the frequent invitations of Jacob to 
Johi’s house; hence the passive submission 
with which John heard the lectures of his 
wealthy relative, feeling at the same time for 
all his worldly maxims and prudential re- 
commendations the most sovereign contempt. 

Jacob was perfectly aware of the induce- 
ments which actuated John in all his pro- 
ceedings towards him, and chuckled at his 
own perception, and perhaps at the antici- 
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pation of the disappointment of his brother's 
expectations, which after all, might occur. 

* Ttell you, Jack,”’ continued Jacob, “that 

ou are wrong :--it is nothing to me; but 
it’s all nonsense filling the girl’s head with 
notions of high connexions and titles, and all 
such trumpery—your carriages and your 
horses, and your dinners—psha ! you can’t 
afford it; and what’s worse, yon sin with 
your eyes open—you know you can’t afford 
it.”? 


“ My dear brother,’”’ said John, who sel- 
dom ventured to call his impracticable re. 
lation by his Christian name, “ I really do 
nothing more than is expected of a man 
holding a certain place in society.”’ 

“ Expected by whom ?” said Jacob. 

“ The world,” replied John. 

“The world !”’ siid Jacob. “ Umph! You 
mean the two or three hundred families that 
live up in this part of the town, not one of 
whom would care if you and your daughter 
were barred up in Newgate. The world !— 
what would the world do for your child if you 
were to die in debt, as you will? You are 
insolvent now, and you know it. All these 
trumpery things about your rooms, that 
have cost you mints of money, would’nt 
fetch five-and-twenty per cent. of their prime 
cost at auction, whenever you break up, or 
die.” 

“ Nay, but—" 

“¢ Nay but,’’ said Jacob, “ that’sit: you 
bag hear reason. Have you insured your 
ife ?” 

“ Why there’s a difficulty,’’ said John. 

“« To be sure,”’ interrupted Jacob: “ you 
have ruined your constitution by early dis- 
sipation, and now your life’s not worth a 
farthing.’’ 

“ But, my dear brother,’? said John, “ it 
would be impossible to bring Helen forward 
if I did not indulge a little in the guaieties of 
the world.” 

“ There goes ‘the world,’ again,” said 
Jacob: “ I’m sick of the word.” 

“When my girl is established,’’ said John, 
“I shall, of course, alter the whole estab- 
lishment, and live quietly.”’ 

** But how is she to be established ?’’ 
said Jacob. ‘She has no money; and 
where are you to find the man who will take 
her as he would buy a doll, without a 
dump?” 

[The father has two lovers in view—Lord 
Ellesmere, and Colonel Mortimer, to either 
of whom he would assign his daughter—(she 
prefers the Colonel)—the uncle is an advo- 
cate for an old alderman. } 

“ Colonel Mortimer,’ said Jacob, *“ is 
the man, I think, who ran away with some- 
body’s wife—plays a good deal, runs horses, 
sails yachts, and all that sort of thing, eh ?” 

It is the same Colonel Mortimer,” said 
John, “ who did all these things, but so en- 
tirely changed, that not u vestige of his for- 


mer character remains. He married the 
lady, who, in point of fact, ran away with 
him: they subsequently lived happily toge- 
ther, in the most domestic manner, and he 
nearly died of an illness brought on by the 
loss of her.” 

“Very fine—-very fine, indeed!” said 
Jacob: “ that’s your version of the history, 
is it?) Heruns away with his friend’s wile ; 
they live domestically—that is, because ‘ the 
world’ won’t visit her; she dies—perhaps of 
a broken heart—and he is near going olf the 
same way from remorse; may’nt that be 
true? It’s all nothing to me; nothing will 
ever break my heart; and I never mean to 
run away with anybody’s wife; only, if J 
had a daughter, I would sooner cut her legs 
off than let her marry such a man.” 

“ T assure you,”’ said John, “ that I have 
spoken upon this very subject to one or two 
women of the world.’”’ 

‘‘ The world! there you go again.” 

“© Well, but what I mean is, women who 
really understand the ways of society, and 
they all agree in the eligibility of the match, 
and since you doubt the possibility of Helen, 
without a fortune, marrying a rich man, I 
may as well say at once that Mortimer has 
at least ten thousand a-year unencumbered.” 

“ That’s it,” said Jacob—“ there it is. 
Now I see; you sell your caughter for her 
share of ten thousand a-year.” 

“ Nay, but,”’ said John, “if Helen is at- 
tached to him, if the affection be mutual, 
surely the ten thousand a-yeur are not ob- 
jections to her marrying the man who has 
them.’’ 

‘* Not if the man were what a girl ought 
to love,*? said Jacob. “ Now, Alderman 
Haddock és a man.”’ 

‘“‘ My dear brother,’’ said John, “ if you 
are not joking, do not talk of such a thing.” 

‘© A quiet, comfortable establishment,— 
every thing her own way,’’ said Jacob; “a 
capital house in Bedford-square, with a nice 
garden behind, and a beautiful villa close by 
Hornsey Wovd.”’ 

“Your picture is tempting, I admit,”* said 
John; “ but I fear the pursuits of such a 
life would not be congenial.”’ 

“ Congenial,—pzh !’’ said Jacob, “ I’ve 
done. J can’t marry a rake, and have my 
heart broken ; of course, it’s nothing to me, 
I don’t care for anybody in the world ; only, 
if I could have got the girl out of harm’s 
way, and settled her snug and comfortable, 
it wonld have heen a good job. However, 
that’s over; let her marry the Colonel. I 
know no ill of him; he never cheated me 
out of my money—never shall: not to be 
had. I have no daughter—that’s another 
good thing : however, I’ll tell Haddock he 
has no chance.”’ 

“¢ What !’’ said John, “ did he ever think 
he had ?”’ 

“ Think !” said Jacob; “ what should 
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an alderman who hus passed the chair, think ? 
—why exactly as 1 do—that she would not 
have hesitated u moment. However, it’s 
nothing to me: Jcan’t marry an alderman, 
so I don’t care; only—’’ 


[Subsequently, after some skilful diplo- 
macy on the part of John Ratly, and no 
smull misgiving that the game had slipped 
through his fingers, the marriage of Helen 
and the Colunel is effected: by-and-bye 
John once more turned his thoughts towards 
matrimony for himself.] 


“ That John Batly should feel disposed 
to marry again does not seem so extraordi- 
nary. John had married young,—was a 
young father,—and as he truly said, the re- 
lative ages of himself and Helen had, in 
some degree, alleviated the grief which he 
felt for the loss of her mother, by placing 
her in the position of mistress of his house 
at a somewhat premature age, perhaps,— 
but there she was,—and as he vainly endea- 
voured to impress upon Jacob’s mind,— 
there was female society : he had been a sort 
of male coquette all his life, and loved 
dangling at fifty-four as much as he did 
when he was less than half that age; and 
it is astonishing (perhaps not because the 
case is so common) that a habit of that sort 
does not wear off with time as might be ex- 
pected. .The man of fifty-four flirts, and 
is not ill received ; but he does not appre- 
ciate the mode of his reception; he does 
not fee) himself much older than he was 
five-and-twenty years before: he scarcely 
sees an alteration in his own person; all that 
he wonders at is, the extraordinary flippancy 
and forwardness of boys of five-and-twenty, 
forgetting that when. he was of that age he 
considered an old fellow of fifty-four a “ re- 
gular nuisance.’’ Wonderful, however, have 
been the changes in society within the last 
half century: the march and influence of 
age have been neutralized to an extent which 
our grandfathers could not have believed, 
und certainly never anticipated. Fifty years 
ago, the idea of a man of sixty in a black 
neckcloth, with curls and trousers, and a 
fancy waistcoat, with amethyst studs in his 
shirt bosom, dancing quadrilles, never would 
have entered into the head of a human be- 
ing. The dress might have been as gay or 
gayer, but it would have been made up of 
pomatum and powder, and a bag or a club, 
with shorts, and shoes and buckles. At 
one period, the pig-tail, which superseded 
the club-knob which had previously suc- 
ceeded to the bag, would have been indis- 

ensable; nay, there are at this moment 
alt a score matured gentlemen, who thirty 
years since sported tails, knobs and pigs, 
with powder and pomatam, aforesaid, walk- 
ing the assemblies of London in picturesque 
coloured wigs, fancy waistcoats, and sym- 
metrically-cut pantaloons. 


Songs and Ballads. By Samuel Lover.— 
Chapman and Hall. 


[Tue lyrics which form the present graceful 
little volume, have hitherto been obtainable 
only in connexion with their music; and 
their separate publication it seems is more 
in compliance with the judgment of the 
author’s friends than with his own. His 
friends were perfectly in the right, and we 
doubt not that all lovers of genuine lyric 
poetry will agree with them that many of 
the pieces here presented to them are enti- 
tled to take rank among the sweetest and 
wittiest of modern compositions. For the 
present we shall content ourselves with two 
specimens, different in their style, and both 
of superior merit. ] 


BEAUTY AND TIME. 


Time met Beauty one day in her garden, 
Where roses were blooming fair ; 

Time and Beauty were never good friends, 
So she dered what brought him there, 


Poor Beauty exclaimed, with a sorrowful air, 
“ L request, father Time, my sweet roses you'll spare ;” 
For Time was going to mow them all down, 
While Beauty exclaimed, with her prettiest frown, 
“ Fie! father Time! Oh! what a crime! 
“ Fie! father Time !” 


“ Well,” said Time, “ at least let me gather 
A few of your roses here, 

‘Tis part of my pride to be always supplied 
With such roses the whole of the year.” 





Poor Beauty consented, tho’ half in despair, 
And Time, as he went, asked a lock of her hair ; 
And, as he stole the soft riuglet so bright, 
He vow'd twas for love, but she knew ’twas for spite, 
Fie! father Time! Oh! what a crime! 

Fie! father Time } 


Time went on and left Beauty in tears ; 
He’s a tell-tale the world well kuows, 
So he boasted to all of the fair lady’s fall, 
‘And show’d the lost ringlet and rose. 


So shocked was poor Beauty to thiuk that her fame 
Was ruin’d, though she was iu no wise to blame, 
That she droop'd like some flower that is torn from 
its clime, 
And her friends ull mysterously said “ it was Time !"” 
Fie! father Time! Oh! what a crime! 
Fie! father Time ! 


MEMORY AND HOPE. 


Oft have I mark’d, as o'er the sea 
We've swept before the wind, 

That those whose hearts were on the shore 
Cast lunging looks behiud ; 

While they, whose hopes have elsewhere been 
Have watch'd with anxious eyes, 

To see the hills that lay before, 
Faint o’er the waters rise. 


*Tis thus as o’er the sea of life 
Our onward course we track, 

That anxious sadness looks before, 
The happy still look back, 

Still smiling on the course they've past 
As earnest of the rest,— 

Tis Hope's the charm of wretchedness 
While memory wooes the blest. 








Historical Sketches of Stat who flou- 
rished in the Tine of George III. First 
Series. By Henry Lord Brougham. 
Knight and Co. 


[We have just “ dipped” into the above 
important volume, not having sufficient time 
for fully investigating it. 

Several of the sketches have already ap- 
peared in print, but as parts scattered 
through other and much larger works. Yet 
great additions have been made to some 
of them ; while the following are entirely 
new: Lords North; Mansfield ; Thurlow ; 
Loughbourough ; Lord Chief Justice Gibbs ; 
Sir William Grant; Franklin ; Joseph II. ; 
Chatherine II.; Gustavus III.; and the 
Remarks on Party. It is embellished with 
eleven portraits ; which we think we have 
seen elsewhere. The selection for our first 
notice, is from the sketch of the American 
Printer, Philosopher, and Statesman—] 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


In this truly great man everything seems 
to concur that goes towards the constitution 
of exalted merit. First he was the architect 
of his own fortune. Born in the humblest 
station, he raised himself by his talents and 
his industry, first to the place of society 
which may be attained with the help only of 
ordinary abilities, great application. and good 
luck; but next to the loftiest heights which 
adaring and happy genius alone can scale ; 
and the poor Prinrer’s boy—who at one 
period of his life had no covering to shelter 
his head from the dews of night, rent in 
twain the proud dominion of England, and 
lived to be the Ambassador of a Common- 
wealth which he had formed, at the court of 
the haughty monarchs of France who had 
been his allies, 

Then, he had been tried by prosperity as 
well as adverse fortune, and had passed 
unhurt through the perils of both. No ordi- 
nary ’prentice, no commonplace journeyman, 
ever laid the foundations of his independence 
in habits of industry and temperance more 
deep than he did, whose genius was after- 
wards to rank him with the Galileos and the 
Newtons of the old world. 

Again, he was self-taught in all he knew. 
His hours of study were stolen from those of 
sleep and of meals, or gained by some inge- 
nous contrivance for reading while the work 
of his daily calling went on. 

His whole course, both in acting and in 
speculation, was simple and plain, ever pre- 
fering the easiest and the shortest road, nor 
tver having recourse to any but the simplest 
Means to compass the end. His language 
was unadorned, and used as the medium of 
tommunicating his thoughts, not of raising 
almiration; but it was pure, expressive, racy. 
His manner of reasoning was manly and 
Cogent, the address of a rational being to 
dthers of the same order; and so concise, 
that preferring decision to discussion, he never 
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exceeded a quarter of an hotr in any public 
address. His correspondence upon business, 
whether private or on state affairs, is a model 
of clearness and compendious shortness ; nor 
can any state papers surpuss iu dignity and 
impression, those of which he is believed to 
have been the author in the earlier part of 
the American war. ‘ 

But of all this great man’s scientific ex- 
cellencies, the most remarkable is the small- 
ness, the simplicity, the apparent inadequacy, 
of the means which he employed in his ex- 
perimental researches. His discoveries were 
made with hardly any apparatus at all; and 
if, at any time, he had been led to employ 
instruments of a somewhat less ordinary 
description, he never rested satisfied until he 
had, as it were, afterwards translated the pro- 
cess, by resolving the problem with such 
simple machinery, that you might say he had 
done it wholly unaided by apparatus. The 
experiments by which the identity of light- 
ning and electricity was demonstrated, were 
made with a sheet of brown paper, a bit of 
twine, a silk thread, and an iron key. 

Upon the integrity of this great man, 
whether in public or iu private life, there rests 
no stain. Strictly honest, and even scrupu- 
lously punctual in all his dealings, he pre- 
served in the highest fortune that regularity 
which he had practised as well as inculcated 
in the lowest. 

In domestic life he was faultless, and in 
the intercourse of society, delightful. There 
was a constant good humour and a playful 
wit, easy and of high relish, without any 
ambition to shine, the natural fruit of his 
lively fancy, his solid, natural good sense, 
and his cheerful temper, that gave his con- 
versation an unspeakable charm, and alike 
suited every circle, from the humblest to the 
most elevated. In religion, it is certain that 
his mind was imbued with a deep sense of 
the Divine perfections, a constant impression 
of our accountable nature, and a lively hope 
of future enjoyment. Accordingly, his death- 
bed, the test of both faith and works, was 
easy and placid, resigned and devout, and in- 
dicated at once an unflinching retrospect of 
the past, and a comfortable assurance of the 
future. 


[To the above ‘ sketch,’ Lord Brougham has 
appended the following remarks :] 

If we turn from the truly great man 
whom we have been contemplating, to his 
celebrated contemporary in the Old World, 
who only affected the philosophy that Franklin 
possessed, and employed his talents for civil 
and military affairs, in extinguishing that in- 
dependence which Franklin’s life was conse- 
crated to establish, the contrast is marvel- 
lous indeed between the monarch and the 
printer. 











The Public Pournals. 


BLACKWOOD’s— 
[UNQuEsTIONABLY the most splendid periodi- 
cal of the day—is this month more than usually 
rich in its intellectual treasures : we shall ex- 
tract a few morsels from a jeu d’esprit, called ] 


My After-Dinner Adventures with Peter 
Schlemihl.” 


« Feeling myself,”’ says the narrator, “a 
little out of sorts, with flying pains about 
my ancles and toes, I retired for relief to 
Seacombe, on the banks of the Mersey, 
opposite to Liverpool. After dinner, one 
day, whilst cogitating on the delicious savour 
of mock-turtle soup, and whether it was 
known to the ancients, when a tall, gentle- 
manly-looking man, entered his room, and, 
familarly helping himself to a glass of wine, 
exclaimed, “ Do you know me?—I am 
Peter Schlemihl;—I am come to take a 
walk with you. Do you know Liverpvol ?” 
‘“©No,’’ said I, bolting out a lie at once. 
“ T thought so, and for that reason I have 
called upon you to go there: as, I believe, 
you like turtle, there are several houses in 
Liverpool where turtle is dressed to a per: 
fection that would raise a chuckle in the 
gullet of an expiring alderman. So, come 
along.” I felt no power to resist, but al- 
most instantly found myself on board the 
steam-packet, sailing on my way to Liver- 
pool, in company with Peter Schlemihl. 

In a few seconds we were across the river 
and landed on the parade ;_ but, in ascending 
the steps, some villain, with an iron heel to 
his boot, gave my toes such a squeeze, that 
I almost screamed with agony. Peter saw 
my distress, and putting an arm through one 
of mine, ‘‘ Never mind,”’ said he, ‘1711 pro- 
vide you with consolation ;”’ and almost be- 
fore 1 had time to ask whither we were 
going, I found myself seated with him in a 
room in the Mersey Hotel. 

“ I have dined,”’ said I, as I almost me- 
chanically took a spoonful; but that spoon- 
ful sufficed to drive away all remembrance of 
my pain, and all recollection of my dinner. 
It was delectable; and we Jacled away with 

he gusto of men tasting turtle for the last 
time. 

“ How do you like it ?”? said Peter, when 
Thad finished. 

“ It is admirable,” I replied ; “ who could 
help liking it ?”” 

“ Well, said he, “ if you are satisfied, 
put the spoon in your pocket, and let us 
march.”’ 

“ The spoon in my pocket !?? L answered ; 
“ do you wish me to be taken up as a 
thief ?’’ 

“ Quite a matter of taste,” said Peter 
Schlemihl; ‘suppose you had swallowed it 
by accident--and you opened a mouth wide 
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enough to have admitted a soup-ludle, put- 
ting a simple spoon out of the question— 
suppose you had swallowed it by accident, 
could you heve been successfully accused of 
theft? And where is the difference to Mr 
Horne, the landlord, betwixt your putting 
his spoon in your stomach by uccident, and 
putting it in your pocket by design? In 
either case, I take it, the loss to him would 
be pretty much the same; so the differ. 
ence, you see, is but in words; but, come 
along.” 

So saying, he again put my hat on my head, 
giving it athump, and putting my gloves in 
my hand, I was presently walking in his 
company, at a quick rate, towards the Ex. 
change, without having any clear idea of the 
way in which we left the turtle-room in the 
Mersey Hotel. 

“ Ts it nct a handsome pile of building *” 
said Peter Schlemihl, after he had walked 
me round the Town Hall, and pvinted out 
its beauties —its portico -—- its frieze — its 
dome—and, after he had led me round the 
area of the Exchange buildings, and pointed 
out each and every part worth notice, 

‘¢ Tg it not a handsome pile of building?” 
said he. 

“It is, undoubtedly, very handsome,” I 
replied, “and does great credit to the place; 
but, as a piece of architecture, it is by no 
means perfect; and ’’—— 

“ For mercy’s sake,” said Peter, “ don’t 
turn critical! if you do, I will desert you. I 
have known many critics in my time, but 
I never knew but one sensible man of the 
craft; and he lived to regret his taste as 8 
misfortune. No, no! rules are very neces. 
sury in every art, and every science; but 
never do you imbibe the notion, that nothing 
can be pleasing or beautiful that is not 
strictly according to rule. Now, there is a 
monument to Nelson —the glorious Nelson— 
before you; but, handsome as it is, and suit- 
able as it is to a naval hero, in an important 
sea-port town, and standing on the high mart 
of foreign commerce, yet J will not allow you 
to look at it, for it is not strictly cortect 
according to the code critical, By the by, 
did you ever see that funny affair that the 
Birmingham gentlemen put up in memory 
of the same great man? Living so far in 
land, they did not perfectly understand what 
a sailor was like, but they made a little gen- 
tleman in black, and having heard of the 
green sea, they set him up in business it 
their market-place as a green-grocer, being 
the nearest approach to the green sea that 
their imagination could suggest—what the 
devil business had Nelson in a market-place? 
—they might as well have made him a but 
ton-maker!—but, come along to the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens ;” and again taking my arm, 

and before I was aware whither we wert 
going, Peter and I were téte-d-téte with 8 
lion. 
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‘‘ He ig a noble animal !”’ suid I. puppies! The remainder were innocent of 
« He’s up to snuff,” said Peter. cigar, either real or imitative. 
He then insinuated his box of Lundy Foot, 


They all looked melancholy, bilious, and 
without the lid, cautiously into the lion’s saffron-coloured, and appeared to have been 


cage, gently obtruding it upon thelion’s notice picking out their respective situations in the 
with the end of his stick. cemetery. 


The lion, on seeing it, went leisurely to it, 
and took a hearty snuif, as if he had been a 
snult-taker from his infancy; the cage echoed 
with a tremendous sneeze, and presentiy with 
another, and a third ; and he then shook his 
head, and his eyes watered, and he looked 
very like an old gentleman maudlin drunk. 
Aguin he sneezed; and being impatient at 
the pungency and inconvenience, he gave 
vent to his anger in a fearfnl roar, which 
attracted the attention of the keepers and 
visitors, and induced them to come towards 
us. 

Peter Schlemihl observed their movement, 
and, again taking me by the arm, we were 


“This beautiful cemetery,” said I, “ is 
an admirable adaptation of the old stone 
quarry, and some of the inscriptions on the 
stones are very affecting.” 

“No doubt they are,’? replied Peter 
Schlemihl, “ to such a spoon as you; but 
have you yet to learn that in a church- 
yard no person is allowed to have any other 
than a good character ? Death connects the 
most contemptible animals that ever blood 
warmed into tender fathers — affectionate 
husbands— faithful wives—dutiful children, 
and such like. The church and the church- 
yard is the only place to acquire a good cha- 
racter graven in stone. ‘Try your hand at 
once more on the puvé, and strolling up giving some scoundrel his due in his —— 
Bold Street, on our way, as Peter said, to —venture to write upon a gravestone that on 
St. James’s Cemetery !* such a day such a person died, well known 

“ Rather a solemn place for a lounge?’’ to all his friends and acquaintances as the 
said I. greatest rascal that his parish contained ; 

“ That’s all you know of the matter !”’ excelling all men in his several vocations of 
replied Peter; “really, you men that live swindler, perjurer, and thief. Try your hand 
in the country and eat vegetables have ex- at that, and see how many will step for- 
traordinary notions! Why, some people con- ward to prevent your telling the truth. 
sider it a very interesting and agreeable If you persist in your experiment, you will 
scene. By the by, I met a friend one day Very soon find yourself doing penance in a 
last summer, who excused himself for not White sheet, my gentleman! for saying any 
taking a walk, by saying that his brother-in- thing but good of the dead.”’ 
law was come to Liverpool in the last stage _Peter’s morality appeared to evaporate 
of consumption, and he was going to take with the last sentence; and, slipping his 
him a ride by way of amusing him. ‘ And arm in mine, we left the cemetery, ard went 
where are you going to take the poor gentle- the shortest way to the Custom-house. 
man?’ I enquired. ‘To the cemetery,’ Business was in its heyday, and the rooms 
answered he, ‘it is as agreeable a placeas were consequently crowded; and I was 
any I know.’ I was amused at the idea of horrified almost to fainting when I heard Pe- 
taking a dying man to the cemetery by way ter Schlemihl, very calmly and deliberately, 
of amusing him, and was at the trouble to and with great distinctness of voice, ask me 
gothere myself to see if the fact would be 


to reach a great spring clock, which was 
as stated; and sure enough my friend and 


suspended aguinst a wall, and put it in his 
his brother-in-law made their appearance, pocket! 


the latter more dead than alive. He, how- 
ever, said he was much amused, and he 
seemed to take such a fancy to the place, 
that, in a fortnight afterwards, he was pro- 
vided with permanent lodgings there. So 
you see,” added Peter, “ every body is not 
exactly of your opinion.” 


J looked at him to see if I could discover 
whether he really was in earnest, but he re- 
peated his request in a tone that seemed to 
say that he would be obeyed, and muttered 
something about a policeman, and I felt that 
I had no alternative but to comply. I got 
upon a desk and reached down the abomin- 
We walked round, and, in the course of “le clock, and to my surprise it slipped 
the lounge, r thirteen incipient Byrons, easily into his pocket, and to my 
aged from fifteen to nineteen, each with a PFs Po —— in the room took notice of the 
broad shirt-collar turned down, and open at te 5 vor . ned 
the front, to show the throttle, with a black astened out of the place, determined to 
bendene tied sailor-wise. get away and return to Seacombe, when, 

Four were smoking cigars—real lighted turning iny head, I found, to my grief and 
cigars—the puppies ! five held between their Penge hon I was accompanied by 
teeth imitation cigars, coloured brown, and — plesk de er 
painted red at the end to appear like fire, $i apa e knowing wae Saige Thi we 
and white to appear like ashes—the greater trudged on, shoulder to shoulder, _— 

a nice clock we’ve got,’’ said he. 


® See Mirror, No. 937, vol. xxxiii. I was ready to drep with vexation, but it 
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was of no use—it did not in the least disturb 
the equanimity of Peter Schlemihl. 

“ Stop!’ said he, at length, seizing me 
by the shoulder—“ it is worse than useless 
to waste our wind in this way. I am going to 
smoke a cigar—will you have one? it is a 
real good one.” 

I was grown desperate, and was glad of 
any thing for a change; so I took a cigar 
and began to smoke furiously. 

In this mood we went on together, both 
smoking ; but, in my confusion of mind, I 
was led by Peter Schlemihi past the proper 
place of embarkation for Seacombe, and as 
we were proceeding along Bath Street, he 
put the finish to my distress and rage, by 
sticking his lighted cigar into a cart-load of 
hemp that was being discharged at a ware- 
house. 

Instantly the whole was in a blaze—the 
warehouse took fire—the fire-engines were 
called for—a crowd collected—a body of 
police appeared—search commenced for the 
incendiary—and, to escape from the conse- 
quences of this diabolical act of my com- 
panion, I made the best of my way to the 
river side, and jumped into the first thing I 
came to in the shape of a boat, trembling 
from head to foot, and seeing nothing but the 
gullows before me. 

“ Are you ready to start again ?’’ said Peter. 

“ Start again ! where ?” I replied. 

“On our walk,’’ said Peter, “ surely it is 
not over yet ?” 

“‘ Not over yet ?”? I answered: “ if ever 
any man catches me again walking with you, 
Peter Schlemihl, I’ll give him leave to call 
me the wandering Jew !” 

«Oh! that is your determination, is it ?”’ 
suid he; “ very well, be it so, my fine fellow. 
In that case I will take my depurture, leav- 
ing you this token of remembrance,”—say- 
ing which, he got up and jumped full five 
feet high, alighting with his two heavy heels 
immediately upon my toes, and then delibe- 
rately walked out of the room, impudently 
winking his eye at me as he went through 
the door-way. 

The cruel agony of that jump made me 
roar out, and roll off my chair upon the 
ground from very pain; and my wife, awak- 
ing at the noise, raised me up, and inquired 
what was the matter. 

“ That Peter Schlemihl !”’ said I,—“ that 
infernal Peter Schlemihl! he has lamed -me 
for life !” 

“ Peter Schlemihl!” exclaimed my wife, 
* you are dreaming !’’ 

I, however, knew better, and rang the 
bell, and enquired for Peter Schlemihl ; but 
whether the waiter was in his confidence, or 
whether Petér Schlemihl had managed to 
make his entrance and his exit without being 
perceived, I do not know, but the waiter 
certainly denied all knowledge of Peter 
Schlemihl ! 
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I then detailed the whole of my adventures 
to my wife, commencing with the first ob- 
trusion of Peter Schlemihl into the room, 
and ending with his jumping upon my toes 
when he took his final departure. 

Still she said it way but a dream! 

I then rang the bell, and requested the 
attendance of Mr. Parry, and every man and 
woman servant in the house. I described 
Peter Schlemihl, and I begged of Mr. Parry 
that he would search about the premises for 
him, and desire that stout gentleman, Mr. 
Smith, to prevent his going away by any of 
the packets. “ You will be sure to find him,” 
said J, «¢ and he has got the Custom-house 
clock in his pocket.” But stout Mr. Smith 
avers that he has not yet received three. 
pence from him, and to this hour he remains 
undiscovered, which is to me very remark. 
able. 

I suffered such torment in my feet, that 
I soon afterwards went to bed, but not to 
sleep. 

A surgeon (a medical gentleman, the cant 
phrases for one of those bundles of cruelty) 
was immediately culled in, and, in looking at 
my toes, he significantly said, “ It is the 
gout !”” 

Wishing to undeceive him, I gave hima 
minute narrative of all I had endured—told 
him the various stampings and squeezings 
to which I had been a martyr, and the savage 
jump with which the brute treated me when 
he took himself away ! 

“ It is all a dream!” said my wife. 

“It is dispepsia and night-mare,”’ said 
the doctor, “ and the result is the gout!” 

Whilst I contend, with all the confidence 
of truth, that my ramble with Peter Schle- 
mihl was a real und bond fide ramble! 

Which do you think is right ?”’ 





NICHOLAS NICKLEBY.—No. 13, Chapman 
and Hall. 


[THE never-tiring and ever-fascinating Boz 
seems determined to convince the world the 
resources of his inventive genius are inex- 
haustible by the 13th number of his “ Nicho- 
las Nickleby,” which is full of the most amu- 
sing and exhilarating incidents : we here 
select two or three rich “ bits,” told in the 
author’s peculiar manner. ] 


Mrs. Nickleby and the Roast Pig. 

“ Kate, my dear,’? said Mrs. Nickleby; 
“ I don’t know how it is, but a fine warm 
summer day like this, with the birds singing 
in every direction, always puts me in mind 
of roast pig, with sage and onion sauce and 
made gravy.” ; 

‘“‘ That’s a curious association of ideas, is 
it not, mamma ?” 

“ Upon my word, my dear, I don’t know,’ 
replied Mrs. Nickleby. ‘ Roast pig—le 
me see. On the day five weeks after yo 
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were christened, we had a roast—no that 
couldn’t have been a pig either, because I 
recollect there were a pair of them to carve, 
and your poor papa and I could never have 
thought of sitting down to two pigs—they 
must have been partridges. Roast pig! I 
hardly think we ever could have had one, 
now I come to remember, fur your papa could 
never bear the sight of them in the shops, 
and used to say that they always put him in 
mind of very little babies, only the pigs had 
much fairer complexions; and he had a 
horror of little babies, too, because he couldn’t 
very well affurd any increase to his family, 
and had a natural dislike to the subject. It’s 
very odd now, what can put that in my head. 
I recollect dining once at Mrs. Bevan’s, in 
that broad street, round the corner by the 
coach-maker’s, where the tipsy man fell 
through the cellar-flap of an empty house, 
nearly a week before quarter-day, and wasn’t 
found ’till the new tenant went in—and we 
had roast pig there. It must be that, 1 
think, that reminds me of it, especially as 
there was a little bird in the room that would 
keep on singing all the time of dinner—at 
least, not a little bird, for it was a parrot, 
and he didn’t sing exactly, fur he talked and 
swore dreadfully; but I think it must be 
that. Indeed I am sure it must. Shouldn’t 
you say so, my dear ?” 

~ I should say there was not a doubt about 
it, mamma,” returned Kate, with a cheerful 
smile. 

“No; but do you think so, Kate,” said 
Mrs. Nickleby, with as much gravity as if it 
were a question of the most imminent and 
thrilling interest. ‘ If you don’t, say so at 
once, you know ; because it’s just as well to 
be correct, particularly on a point of this 
kind, which is very curious and worth settling 
while one thinks about it.” 


Mrs. Nickleby's Suitors. 


“Qh yes!” said Kate, “I remember. I 
was going to ask, mamma, before you were 
married, had you many suitors ?”’ 

“ Suitors, my dear!” cried Mrs. Nickleby, 
with a smile of wonderful complacency. 
“ First and last, Kate, I must have had a 
dozen at least.’’ 

“ Mamma!” returned Kate, in a tone of 
Temonstrance. 

“}) had indeed, my dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Nickleby ; “not including your poor papa, 
or a young gentleman who used to go at that 
time to the same dancing-school, and who 
would send gold watches and bracelets to 
our house in gilt-edged paper, (which were 
always returned,) and who afterwards unfor- 
tunately went out to Botany Bay in a cadet 
ship—a convict ship I mean—and escaped 
into.a bush and killed sheep, ( I don’t know 
how they got there,) and was going to be 


hung, only he accidentally choked himself, 
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and the government pardoned him. Then 
there was young Lukin,” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
beginning with her left thumb, and checking 
off the names on her fingers—“ Mogley— 
Tipslark —Cabbery—Smifser——” 

Having now reached her little finger, Mrs. 
Nickleby was carrying the account over to 
the other hand, when a loud “ Hem!’? which 
appeared to come from the very foundation of 
the garden wall, gave both herself and her 
daughter a violent start. 


Declaration of love by the gentleman next 
door to Mrs. Nickleby. 


As Kate rose from her seat in some alarm, 
and caught her mother’s hand to run with 
her into the house, she felt herself rather re- 
tarded than assisted in her intention; and, 
following the direction of Mrs. Nickleby’s 
eyes, was quite terrified by the apparition of 
an old black velvet cap, which, by slow de- 
grees, as if its wearer were ascending a 
ladder or pair of steps, rose above the wall 
dividing their garden from that of the next 
cottage. (which, like their own, was a de- 
tached building,) and was gradually followed 
by a very large head, and an old face, in 
which were a pair of most extraordinary grey 
eyes, very wild, very wide open, and rolling 
in their sockets with a dull, languishing, and 
leering look, most ugly to behold. 

“Mamma!” cried Kate, really terrified for 
the moment, “ why do you stop, why do you 
lose an instant Mamma, pray come in !” 

“ What do you want, sir?” said Mrs, 
Nickleby, addressing the intruder with a 
sort of simpering displeasure. “ How dare 
you look into this garden ?”’ : 

“ Queen of my soul,” replied the stranger, 
folding his hands together, “ this goblet sip.” 

‘“ Nonsense, sir,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 
“ Kate, my love, pray be quiet.” 

“ Won’t you sip the goblet?” urged the 
stranger, with his head imploringly on one 
side, and his right hand on his breast. 
“ Oh, do sip the goblet!’ 

“I shall not consent to do anything of 
the kind, sir,” said Mrs. Nickleby, with a 
haughty air. “ Pray, begone.” 

“ Why is it,” said the old gentleman, 
coming up a step higher, and leaning his 
elbows on the wall, with as much compla- 
cency as if he were looking out of window, 
‘‘ why is it that beauty is always obdurate, 
even when admiration is as honourable and 
respectful as mine ?” Here he smiled, kissed 
his hand, and made several low bows. “ Is 
it owing to the bees, who, when the honey 
season is over, and they are supposed to have 
been killed with brimstone, in reality fly to 
Barbary and lull the captive Moors to sleep 
with their drowsy songs ? Or is it,” he added, 
dropping his voice almost to a whisper, “ in 
consequence of the statue at Charing Cross 
having been lately seen on the Stock Ex- 
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change at midnight, walk arm-in-arm with 
the Pump from Aldgate, in a riding habit ?”’ 

“ Mamma,’’ murmured Kate, “do you heat 
him ?” 

“ Hush, my dear!” replied Mrs. Nickleby, 
in the same tone of voice, ‘* he is very polite, 
and I think that was a quotation from the 
poets. Pray, don’t worry me so — you’ll 
pinch my atm black and blue. Go away, 
sir.” 

“ Quite away ?” said the gentleman, with 
a languishing look, “ Oh! quite away ?"”? 

“ Yes,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, “ cer- 
tainly. You have no business here. This 
is private property, sir; you ought to know 

at.”’ 


“TI do know,” said the old gentleman, 
laying his finger on his nose with an air of 
familiarity most reprehensible, “ that this is 
a sacred and enchanted spot, where the most 
divine charms ”—here he kissed his hand 
and bowed again—“ waft mellifluousness 
over the neighbours’ gardens, and force the 
fruit and vegetables into premature existence. 
That fact I am acquainted with. But will 
you permit me, fairest creature, to ask you 
one question, in the absence of the planet 
Venus, who has gone on business to the 
Horse Guards, and would otherwise—jealous 
of yovr supericr charms—interpose between 
us ??? 

“ If you will conduct yourself, sir, like 
the gentleman which 1 should imagine you 
to be from your language and—and—appear- 
ance, (quite the counterpart of your grand- 
papa, Kate, my dear, in his best days,) and 
will put your question to me in plain words, 
I will answer it.” 

If Mrs. Nickleby’s excellent papa had 
borne, in his best days, a resemblance to the 
neighbour now looking over the wall, he must 
have been, to say the least, a very queer-look- 
ing old gentleman in his prime. Perhaps 
Kate thought so, for she ventured to glance 
at his living portrait with some attention, as 
he took off his black velvet cap, and, exhi- 
biting a perfectly bald head, made a long 
series of bows, each accompanied with a 
fresh kiss of the hand. After exhansting 
himself, to ali appearance, with this fatiguing 
performance, he covered his head once mere, 
puiled the cap very carefully over the tips of 
his ears, and resuming his former attitude, 
said, 

“ The question is—” 

Here he broke off to look round in every 
direction, and satisfy himself beyond ail 
doubt that there were no listeners near. As- 
sured that there were not, he tapped his nose 
several times, accompanying the action with 
a cunning look, as though congratulating 
himself on his caution; and stretching out 
his neck, said in a loud whisper, 

“ Are you a princess ?”” 

“ You are mocking me, sir,” replied Mrs. 
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Nickleby, making a feint of retreating 
towards the house. 

“ No, but are you ?” said the old gentleman, 

«You know I am not, sir,”’ replied Mrs, 
Nickleby. 

“ ‘Then are you any relation to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ?”’ inquired the old 
gentleman with great anxiety, “or to the 
Pope of Rome? or the Speaker of the House 
of Commons? Forgive me, if I am wrong, 
but I was told you were niecs to the Com- 
missioners of Paving, and daughter-in-law to 
the Lord Mayor and Court of Common 
Council, which would account for your rela 
tionship to all three.” 

“ Whoever has spread such reports, sir,” 
returned Mrs. Nickleby, with some warmth, 
“has taken great liberties with my name, 
and one which I am sure my son Nicholas, 
if he was aware of it, would not allow for an 
instant. The idea!’ said Mrs. Nickleby, 
drawing herself up, “ niece to the Commis- 
sioners of Paving !” 

“ Pray, mamma, come away!” whispered 
Kate. 

“ * Pray, mamma !’ Nonsense, Kate,” said 
Mrs. Nickleby, angrily, “ but that’s just the 
way. If they had said I was niece to a 
piping bulifinch, what would you care? But 
I have no sympathy’? — whimpered Mrs. 
Nickieby, “I don’t expect it, that’s one 
thing.”’ 

“Tears!” cried the old gentleman, with 
such an energetic jump, that he fell down 
two or three steps, and grated his chin against 
the wall. “Catch the crystal globules— 
catch ’em—bottle ’em up—cork ’em tight— 
put sealing wax on the top—seal ’em witha 
cupid—label ’em ‘ Best quality’—and stow 
’em away in the fourteen binn, with a bar of 
iron on the top to keep the thunder off!” 

Issuing these commands, as if there were 
a dozen attendants all actively engaged in 
their execution, he turned his velvet cap in- 
side out, put it on with great dignity so as to 
obscure his right eye and three-fourths of his 
nose, and sticking his arms a-kimbo, looked 
very fiercely at a sparrow hard by, till the 
bird flew away, when he put his cap in his 
pocket with an air of great satisfaction, and 
addressed himself with a respectful demeanour 
to Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ Beautiful madam,’’ such were his words 
—“if I have made any mistake with regard 
to your family or connexions, J humbly be 
seech you to pardon me.—If I supposed you 
to be related to Foreiga Powers or Native 
Boards, it is because you have a manner, & 
cutriage, a dignity, which you will excuse 
my saying that none but yourself (with the 
single exception pethaps of the tragic muse, 
when playing extemporaneously on the ba’ 
organ before the East India company) cat 
parallel. Iam not a youth, ma’am, as you 
sce ; and althouzh beings like you ean never 
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grow old, I venture to presume that we are 
fitted for each other.” 

“ Really, Kate, my love!” said Mrs. 
Nickleby faintly, and looking another way. 

‘“ T have estates, ma’am,”’ said the old gen- 
tleman, flourishing his right hand negli- 
gently, as if he made very light of such mat- 
ters, and speaking very fast ; “ jewels, light- 
houses, fish-ponds, a whalery of my own in 
the North Sea, and several oyster-beds of 
great profit in the Pacific Ocean. If you 
will have the kindness to step down to the 
Royal Exchange and to take the cocked hat 
off the stoutest beadle’s head, you will find 
my card in the lining of the crown, wrapped 
up ina piece of blue paper. My walking- 
stick is also to be seen on application to the 
chaplain of the House of Commons, who is 
strictly forbidden to take any money for show- 
ing it. Ihave enemies about me, ma’am,” 
he looked towards his house and spoke very 
low, “ who attack me on all occasions, and 
wish to secure my property. If you bless me 
with your hand and heart, you can apply to 
the Lord Chancellor or call out the military 
if necessary—sending my toothpick to the 
commander-in-chief will be sufficient—and 
so clear the house of them before the 
ceremony is performed. After that, love, 
bliss and rapture; rapture, love and bliss. 
Be mine, be mine.”’ 

Repeating these last words with great rap- 
ture and euthusiasm, the old gentleman put 
on his black velvet cap again, and looking 
up into the sky in a hasty manner, said 
something that was not quite intelligible 
concerning a balloon he expected, and which 
was rather after its time. 

“Be mine, be mine,” cried the old gen- 
tleman. ‘Gog and Magog, Gog and 
Magog. Be mine, be mine !’”’ 

“It will be sufficient for me to say, sir,” 
resumed Mrs. Nickleby, with perfect serious- 
ness—“ and I am sure you'll see the pro- 
priety of taking an answer and going away— 
that I have made up mind to remain a wi- 
dow, and to devote myself to my children. You 
may may not suppose I am the mother of 
two children — indeed many people have 
doubted it, and said that nothing on earth 
could ever make ’em believe it possible—but 
it is the case, and they are both grown up. 
We shall be very glad to have you for a 
neighbour—very glad; delighted, I’m sure— 
but in any other character it’s quite impos- 
sible, quite. As to my being young enough 
to marry again, that perhaps may be so, or it 
may not be; but I couldn’t think of it for an 
instant, not on any account whatever. I 
said [ never would, and | never will. It’s 
avery painful thing to have to reject proposals, 
and I would much rather that none were 
made; at the same time this is the answer 
that I determined long ago to make, and this 
is the answer I shall always give.” 
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THE ASIATIC JouRNAL. April 1839; 
No. cxu. W.H. Allan & Co. 


[THE number for this month contains many 
important notices of the progress of society in 
the East, together with several highly inter- 
esting translations ; among them the follow- 
ing tale, abounding in that beautiful allegory, 
pathos and sentiment, so predominent in the 
works of Asiatic writers.—it is entitled :] 


The Famine: a tale from the Bostan. 


Tuere raged, one year, such a famine* 
in Damascus, that friends forgot the ties of 
friendship. 

So niggardly had the heavens become to- 
wards earth, that neither sown-tield nor palm- 
tree had their lips refreshed with moisture. 

The ancient fountains were dried up, and 
no water remained save the orphans’ tears ! 

If any smoke arose from a chimney, it was 
but the widow’s sigh ! 

I saw the trees stript and bare, like the 
destitute Darwesh: the strong-of-arm relaxed, 
and the vigorous reduced to distress. 

No verdure on the mountain—no green 
shoot in the garden : the locust had devoured 
the orchard, and man the locust.t 

In this state, a friend appeared before me, 
with nothing but skin left upon his bones. 

I was struck with amazement, inasmuch 
as he was a person of rank, and ample means, 
and substance. 

To him I said, “Oh, worthy friend, tell 
me what calamity has befalien thee ?” 

He was offended, and replied, “ Whither 
is thy reason fled? When thou knowest, and 
yet askest, thy question is to be blamed. 

“Seest thou not that distress has come to 
its height—that calamity has reached its 
summit ? 

“Neither does the rain fall from heaven, 
nor the sizh of him who crieth for help mount 
up thither.” 

I said to him, “ At the worst, cause for 
anxiety yow have none: the poison is mortal 
only ¢here, where the antidote is not at hand, 

“ Though others are perishing of inanition, 
you are wealthy. What has a duck to fear 
from a deluge ?'’f 

The enlighteded man gazed on me with 
that look of pity and concern which a sage 
bestows upon a simpleton. 

“O my friend,” said he, “although a man 
be on shore, he reposes not at ease while his 
comrades are sinking in the wave. 

“Tt is aot on account of my own destitu- 


® Strictly “drought,” which, however, scarcely 
conveys, With sufficient force, to an English reader, 
an idea of the miseries occasioned by such a visitation 
in Easteru countries. 

+ Locusts are eaten in the east: they are generally 
fried in butter. like fish, which they are said closely 
to resemble injtaste. Several species of locusts are 
expressly mentioned iu Levit., ch: xi, v. 22, among 
the things permitted to be eaten, under the Musaic 
dispensation. See also Mat., ch. iii, v. 4 

t This sceuts to be a proverbial expression, 
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tion that my face is sallow: it is sympathy 
with the destitute that has blanched my 
cheek. 

“The man of feeling likes not to behold a 
sore on the hody of a fellow-creature, any 
more than on his own. 

“ Praised be God, that although I am my- 
self unscathed, my frame trembles with emo- 
tion when I behold a wound upon my neigh- 
bour ! ; 

“The enjoyment of him’ that is sound in 
health is troubled, by whose side is stretched 
the enfeebled victim of disease. . - 

“When I see that the poor Darwesh has 
not eaten, the morsel ‘turns, on my own pa- 
late, to poison and pain. 

“ How can he, whose friends are in a dun- 
geo, any longer find enjoyment in his gar- 

en ?? i 





Hine Arts. 


MR. E. T. PARRIS’S PICTURE OF THE 
CORONATION. 





Mr. Parris having just finished his picture 
of the Coronation of the Queen, we were in- 
vited to.a private view on Tuesday last. It 
is a specimen of great merit, not only as a 
brilliant display of. British art, but also as a 
critically-correct representation of a great his- 
torical event. 

It is a- remarkable. circumstance, that the 
sun did not ‘ shine forth’ on that memorable 
day, until Howell, Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was about to place the crown of Eng- 
laud upon the head of our youthful Queen : 
and this was the auspicious moment happily 
chosen by Mr. Parris. 

Her Majesty is seated in King Edward’s 
chair, in her splendid Dalmutic robes: on her 
right stands the graceful and lovely-looking 
Duchess of Sutherland ; behind whom may 
be noticed Her Majesty’s train-benrers ; and 
further on to the right, Lord Melbourne and 
other ministers of state; Dukes of Sussex 
and Cambridge, Duchess of Kent, &c. On 
the left the Archbishop of Canterbury is seen, 
whose purple robe, richly embroidered with 
gold, harmonizing delightfully with the im- 
posing dress of the Bishop of Bath and 

Vells, and the splendid robes of the Duke of 
Richmond. In addition to the above illus- 
trious characters, are those of the various 
foreign ambassadors, and many of the female 
nobility ; in all there are seventy-seven por- 
traits. , 

The judicious grouping of the figures— 
the splendour of the gorgeous scene—the 
Vividness of the colouring ; the fidelity of 
the portraits; and the representation of the 
vapour arising from the heated state of the 
Abbey, are all worthy of the highest com- 
mendation: but what renders this picture 
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been observed throughout, even in the most 
minute particulars: the various dresses; the 
shapes and colours of the numerous jewels, 
are given with faithful adherence; being 
all drawn from those worn by the illustrious 
personages on that occasion; the original 
sketches of which we have had the pleasure 
of witnessing. 

This splendid work of art was painted for 
Mr. Moon, the spirited printseller, who has 
engaged an artist of the first talent, to engrave 
a print from it, on a very large scale, which 
we have no doubt will. amply repay him, for 
it is a subject that will engrave well. 


The Gatherer. -* 


In the year 1457, a proclamation was issued 
by Henry the Eighth, ‘that women should not 
meet together to babble and talk. and that all 
men should keep their wives in their house.” 

Aaron Burr’s Opinion of the English.—In 
England you see no expression painted on 
the visage at a concert. All is sombre and 
gtim. They cry bravo! bravissimo! with 
the same countenance as they curse their 
servants and their government. 

A cube of gold, of little more than five 
inches on each side, contains the value of 
£10,000. sterling. F : ‘ 

Apples marked with the impression of a 

leaf are sold in the bazaars of Persia. To 
produce this impression, a leaf of some flower 
or shrub is glued or fastened with a thread 
on several parts of the fruit, while yet grow- 
ing; the apple gradually ripens, and all that 
the sun reaches becomes red ; the parts covered 
by the leaves remaining of a pale green or 
yellow colour. 
‘ Poetry often the Precursor and Nurse of 
Science.—To them that, professing learning, 
inveigh against poetry, may justly be objected , 
that they go very near to ungratefulness, tu 
seek to eface that, which in the noblest na- 
tions and languages that are known, hath 
been the first light given to ignorance, and 
first nurse, whose milk, by little and little, 
enabled them to feed afterwards of tougher 
knowledge.— Sir Philiv Sydney. 

A narrow Come-off.—Sheridan having de- 
clined walking out with an elderly maiden 
lady, on the pretence of bad weather, was met 
by the lady afterwards walking by himself. 
* So Mr Sheridan,” said she, “ it has cleared 
up.” “Yes, madam,” said he, “ enough for 
one, but not enough for two.” ” 








$ Pleasure a Cheat—We should have a 


care of drinking too much: for pleasure, to 
deceive us, marches before, and conceals her 
train.--Montaigne. 
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